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ARTICLE III. 



On the Cecidomyia Destructor, or Hessian Fly. By Miss M. H. Morris. Read 

Oct, 2, 1840. 

The enormous injury to which the wheat crops in the United States have 
been, for many years, subjected by the Cecidomyia Destructor, or Hessian Fly, 
induced me to study, minutely, the habits of the insect, with a view to discover 
some remedy for the evil. Having ascertained that the perfect fly appears in 
June, and lives but a few days, and that the larva is only to be found in the 
young wheat, in the succeeding fall, or spring, I was led to infer that the grain 
itself was the nidus selected, not the culm, as Mr. Say had supposed. 

The fact of the egg being laid in the grain does not, however, rest upon in- 
ference ; I have actually detected the larva in the grain, when peculiar circum- 
stances had prevented it from leaving its birth-place, in order to ascend the 
stalk, as it is prone to do. 

While I admit the correctness of Mr. Say's description of the Cecidomyia, 
given in the first volume of the Journal of Natural Sciences, I must beg leave 
to differ from him respecting the history of the insect. He alleges "the egg 
to be deposited in the stalk of the wheat, between the vagina and the culm, 
near the root," and that, " in this situation, with the body inverted, the head 
being invariably down, the infant larva passes the winter;" here he leaves it, 
and proceeds to describe its appearance in the flax-seed state, evidently sup- 
posing that it had not moved from its position from the time of its exclusion 
from the egg until its change to the pupa. He then states that " the perfect 
fly appears early in June, lives but a short time, deposites its eggs, and dies," 
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If the larva remains in the same place and position, from the time of its ex- 
clusion from the egg to the pupa state, how does it get from near the root to 
the third joint, and sometimes, although rarely, above it, as the facts prove? 

Again, I would ask, if the perfect fly appears in June, lives only a short 
time, and in that time the female deposites her eggs, where are those eggs placed? 
surely not in the old and dying stalk of wheat from whence she has derived 
her subsistence; and I kuow of no other plant on which she feeds. Mr. Say 
continues, " the insects from these eggs," deposited in June, " complete the 
history by preparing for the winter brood;" we are here left in the dark re- 
specting the home and food of this second brood, since there is no wheat grow- 
ing from June until September, when the grain is again planted. 

Had the information of Mr. Say, respecting the history of the insect, been 
as accurate as his knowledge of its appearance, he would not have left room 
for these doubts. The eggs described by Mr. Say, I am compelled to believe, 
were those of some other insect, which he has mistaken for those of the Hes- 
sian Fly, as they appear to have been found where his previous impression led 
him to search for them. 

My first observations were made in June, 1836, when the Hessian Fly was 
making its ravages around us. The insect was then in the pupa, as shown by 
Mr. Le Sueur's beautifully correct drawings, in the first volume of the Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, illustrating Mr, Say's description of the 
insect. The pupse were scattered from the root to the third joint of the straw, 
and the wheat was beginning to ripen, although stiH soft. In a few days the 
flies made their appearance in oountless numbers, hovering over and settling 
on the ears of wheat, where they were, no doubt, depositing their eggs in the 
grain, thus securing a home and future food for their progeny. In about ten 
days they had all disappeared, and the impoverished grain ripened for the 
harvest. 

In 1837, a field was sown so late that the grain did not vegetate until the 
following spring. I watched it closely, but could not observe that any injury 
was sustained until the beginning of May. Then I detected the worm in the 
root, and, in many instances, in the old grain, where it had originally been de- 
posited, but seldom or ever above the first joint of the straw. I am not pre- 
pared to say positively at what time the worm passed into the pupa, but be- 
lieve it to be about the beginning of June. From this field I preserved a 
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handful of straws, torn up by the roots, and in every instance the pupa was 
either in the old grain or the root. 

Within a week from the time of these observations the wheat was reaped, 
but the pupa in the stubble was not perfected until August. 

In the spring of 1838 I detected the larva in a field that had been sown early 
in the previous fall; it was always in the centre of the culm, there being from 
one to six in the same stalk, at various distances, from the root to the third 
joint. It had a pale, greenish-white, semitransparent appearance; in form 
bearing some resemblance to the silk-worm. I regret that I made no drawings 
or notes at the time; this description, therefore, is from memory. The upward 
path of the worm was distinctly marked. The perfect fly appeared in June. 

In the fall of 1837, Mr. Kirk, a farmer of Bucks County, procured Mediter- 
ranean wheat, which yielded an abundant crop, free from the Hessian Fly. 
The seed from this wheat was sown in the fall of 1838. In the spring follow- 
ing he detected the larva thinly scattered in the resulting crop; but the grain 
of the present year, 1840, from the same stock, has been greatly injured by 
flies from neighbouring fields, planted with American wheat. 

From these facts I have been confirmed in my first impression, that the egg 
is deposited in the grain, remains dormant until the grain vegetates, is then 
hatched in or near the grain, lives in the centre of the culm, and mounts with 
the growing stalk. 

Should the egg be hatched in the fall, the slow growth of the wheat allows 
the insect to penetrate into every shoot, and rise with the growing straw, but 
if it be retarded until spring, the uninfected shoots grow rapidly, while those 
containing the larva become sickly and abortive; hence the difference in the 
position of those found in the wheat vegetating in the fall, and those not ap- 
pearing until spring. 

Various experiments have been tried to destroy the egg in the grain, but the 
vital principle appears so carefully guarded in insects' eggs, that whatever de- 
stroys life injures the grain. The only remedy, then, is to procure seed from 
an uninfected district. 

Note. In Susquehanna and Bradford counties the Hessian Fly has never yet made its ap- 
pearance. 



